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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Civilization of Christendom, and Other Studies. By- 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), 
formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1893. 

This book will probably be read by nearly every student of our 
Journal, and it is consequently needless to give a detailed ac- 
count of its contents. It is equally unnecessary to call attention 
to its "beauties," of which a copious anthology could easily be 
culled. Every reader will readily discover them for himself, — if, 
indeed, he does not at last agree with the present reviewer in think- 
ing that the beauty of Mr. Bosanquet's book lies at once in the 
whole and in every part. The book is, in truth, one of those 
which a reviewer feels himself scarcely worthy even to praise. All 
that I can hope to do is to make a few remarks that may help the 
judicious reader to discriminate between what is admirable and 
what is only good. In trying to do this, I shall indicate (1) what 
is the general nature of the volume before us,' (2) what aire the 
most important ideas underlying its contents, (3) some special 
points that seem particularly interesting in it, (4) some points in 
which it appears to be defective, and (5) the general character 
of the series to which it belongs. 

(1) The book is a collection of addresses delivered before various 
societies, ethical and other. It is far, however, from being a mere 
collection of detached essays. One or two of them, indeed 
(especially the first, which seems to me on the whole the least 
important), might have been omitted without serious injury. But 
in reality they form a connected whole, and ought to be carefully 
read in connection with one another. They are the disjecta membra 
(and not very disjecta) of a treatise on Applied Ethics. The quali- 
fications for such a task are two, — speculative grasp and practical 
wisdom ; and in both of these the writer seems to me to be singu- 
larly well equipped. From the direction in which his chief work 
has hitherto lain, one would naturally expect him to be more fully 
equipped in the former than in the latter ; and probably this may 
be the case. But one of the most striking features of the present 
volume is the finely artistic way in which the speculative principles 
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are concealed. As Mr. Bosanquet himself says (p. 198), "if you 
use ideas about morality, you need not show them." Indeed, he 
seems to have made his philosophic ideas so thoroughly his own 
that he is scarcely conscious of applying them. Remarks showing 
the deepest insight fall from him as if he could not help it. I can- 
not remember any other philosophical writer who appears to me so 
well to illustrate the fine saying of Carlyle that " the Unconscious is 
alone complete." He loosens, one would say, the knottiest points 
of controversy, "familiar as his garter." Perhaps his well-known 
artistic sympathies may have helped him to this lightness of touch, 
which is the perfection of style. This very perfection, however, 
has the accompanying danger that the reader may forget, as the 
writer himself almost seems to do, that he is dealing with philo- 
sophical ideas at all. What flows so easily looks as if it scarcely 
required any thought to plumb ; and the hasty reader may imagine 
that he has fathomed its depths when he has only been gathering 
pebbles by the shore. The more reflective reader, on the other 
hand, may find himself not unfrequently puzzled by the emergence 
of ideas that appear as if they had dropped from heaven. It is all 
the more necessary to make some effort to bring out the leading 
conceptions that underlie the work that has here been done. 

(2) The leading idea, I should say, is one that is now not unfamiliar 
in English Ethics, — the idea of self-realization as the moral ideal. 
Of this idea Mr. Bosanquet has a firm grasp, though he seldom 
refers to it in so many words. Like Aristotle or like Goethe, he 
conceives the end of life as being life itself. It is perhaps this fact, 
more than any other, that keeps him so close to the concrete. " If, 
sometimes," he says (p. 269), "we were to think less of a 'high 
ideal,' and more, as Plato has warned us with a foresight unappre- 
ciated by his interpreters, of an intelligent, that is a discriminating 
and coherent, view of life, — the view of one who is awake and not 
lost in dreams, — we should be gainers morally no less than intel- 
lectually." This conception gives a certain homeliness, in spite 
of its profundity, to Mr. Bosanquet's philosophy. His ideal is not 
something fantastic and far away, but the perfection of our concrete 
personality with its- many-sided interests. Everything human thus 
becomes his concern. He finds himself at home among practical 
problems, and solves them with a wisdom that would scarcely be 
possible to a dreamer about Absolute Ethics or a Noumenal Will. 
His ideal, no doubt, in its full accomplishment, is as distant as that 
of any one else ; but he sees it realizing itself at every step. This 
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conception is, of course, common to Mr. Bosanquet with many- 
other writers ; but very few have grasped it so firmly or applied it 
so fruitfully. 

Another important idea, closely connected with this one, is that 
of the universal as being realized in the individual. "The open 
secret of modern life," he says in one place (p. 22), "is that we 
find the universal not in the general, but in the individual." And 
again (p. 64), "It is a mistake to suppose that what is definite is 
therefore finite, or that what is individual is therefore narrow. 
Nothing can be noble or infinite which is not definite ; nothing 
can be broad or universal which is not deeply and profoundly 
individual." Hence he ridicules any flight into the blue, like 
that involved in the worship of the Unknowable. "Alas! how 
is it with you," he exclaims to the Agnostic (p. 136), 

" That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse?" 

What is truly admirable is what we definitely know, not what is hid 
from us. So also the true infinity is not the "bad infinite" of 
mathematical progression, but the complete comprehension of the 
concrete individual. As Goethe put it, — 

" Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten, 

Geh' nur im Endlichen nach alien Seiten." 

This idea also, like the last, helps to keep Mr. Bosanquet to the con- 
crete. In this, also, he is no doubt in good company. But few of 
our English thinkers at least who have apprehended the principle 
have become so Greek, so like Goethe, as Mr. Bosanquet has suc- 
ceeded in becoming. 

A third idea, again closely connected with these, is that of the 
spirituality, the intelligibility, of the world. "The all-important 
truth," he says (p. 93), "is that we are only moral and human by 
finding a place in a system which is reasonable, which includes ex- 
ternal nature, and which we did not make, and by transforming our 
separate animal impulses and desires in submission to a cause and 
purpose which we did not originate, and yet in which we can find 
satisfaction." Hence he finds himself at home in the world, and 
strong in the conviction of a rational purpose in things. This en- 
ables him to maintain a cheery optimism throughout. " Strength is 
brave and appreciative' ' (p. 74) ; and for him, as for Browning, heaven 
is "not grim, but fair of hue." "We are not strangers here on 
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earth. ... I do not believe that ethical faith — faith in the reality 
of the good — is the spirit of a forlorn hope ; though, if it were so, 
it would still be the only spirit possible for us." (p. 115.) "Always 
distrust people who tell you that the great men have despised this 
life and this world, and have said that there was no truth or reality 
to be found in them." (p. 139.) In this world Mr. Bosanquet can 
find goodness, reason, beauty. Here, again, he is not singular ; but 
of all who hold this position few seem to me so sane, so faithful, so 
objective. 

Other ideas might be singled out as important ; but these are 
perhaps enough to give the key of the position. They are Hegel's 
ideas, but Mr. Bosanquet has made them his own. He does not 
merely know them ; he has them. 

(3) It would be tempting now to digress upon a variety of the 
interesting topics with which Mr. Bosanquet deals. But we must 
refrain. I may say, however, that some of the most interesting 
points in the book, in my judgment, are several subtle distinctions 
which his grasp of philosophical principles enables him to draw. Of 
these, the distinction (pp. 179, 180) between " moral ideas" and 
"ideas about morality," which occurs in a paper reprinted from 
this Journal,* appears to me to be particularly valuable, though I 
think it is partly open to the objections that were raised by Pro- 
fessor Deweyf immediately after its first publication. Another im- 
portant distinction (pp. 306-7) is that between Economic and Moral 
Socialism (accompanied by one between Economic and Moral Indi- 
vidualism). It is possible, indeed, that the opposition between these 
has been pressed too far. This is one of the few points on which, for 
the sake of emphasis, Mr. Bosanquet has broken through the fine 
artistic balance and restraint by which he is generally characterized. 
But, after all, these essays are " Gelegenheits-schriften ;" and perhaps 
the occasion on which this particular lecture was delivered is a suffi- 
cient excuse for a somewhat one-sided emphasis. Other interesting 
distinctions are those between luxury and refinement (pp. 268-303) 
and between sentiment and sentimentality (pp. 212-236). I am 
anxious, also, to call attention to the connection which is traced be- 
tween Christianity and Paganism (pp. 27-62), to the insistence on 
the fact that there is a right and a wrong in feeling (pp. 208-9), an( ^ 
to the discussion of the connection between work and enjoyment 

* Vol. I., No. 1, pp. 79-97. 

f Vol. I., No. 2, especially pp. 188, 191, 193. 
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(pp. 243-250). As against some modern sentimentalism, it is refresh- 
ing to learn (p. 244) that " while work should be as interesting as 
possible, and may be very enjoyable indeed, it will always, if only 
by our own undertaking, be compulsory as well as free, and may be 
of a kind that cannot by itself satisfy a human intelligence." I am 
glad, also, that Mr. Bosanquet has been bold enough to maintain* 
(what only one who so fully appreciates Ruskin and Morris as he does 
could safely venture to do) that the loss of beauty in our modern 
life and surroundings is not altogether without compensation (pp. 
35 2-4). Equally wholesome is the reply to Mrs. Browning (p. 157), 
" Is it possible to work our iron nobly and not, in doing so, to work 
our souls nobly too?" though the implied answer might need some 
qualification. 

(4) The criticisms that I have to make are few, and not, I think, 
fundamental. Such defects as Mr. Bosanquet's work has are em- 
phatically the defects of its qualities. The weightiest charge that 
I should wish to make against him is that philosophy has become 
so much a part of his being that he seems almost to forget its value. 
"The ethical teacher," he thinks (p. 202), need not "himself 
have reflective ideas about morality." Perhaps not; but I confess 
I cannot remember to have ever learned much from an ethical 
teacher who had not.f This, however, is not the worst. "'I 
wish,' a friend may say, 'to provide allotments, at my private ex- 
pense, for the labourers of my native country : is not this well ?' 
'How good of you; how altruistic,' the ethical scientist might 
reply, if he is fool enough to judge from the case as laid before 
him" (p. 176). But would he be fool enough? Is it possible that 
Mr. Bosanquet can have forgotten the delightful essay of Hegel, 
" Wer denkt abstrakt" ? It is not the philosopher, or " ethical 
scientist," who is apt to form judgments on such abstract consider- 
ations as are here supposed. I cannot but think that here, in Mr. 

* Cf. his " History of ^Esthetics," pp. 467-9. Here also, however, Mr. Bosan- 
quet is under the shield of Hegel. 

j- 1 dare say this difference of opinion is largely verbal. I have a suspicion 
that when Mr. Bosanquet speaks of " ideas about morality" he sometimes means 
merely phrases about morality. It is a misfortune in philosophy that the 
maker of formulas is apt to be confounded with the maker of thoughts. In any 
other subject (say, engineering) it would be at once recognized that the best 
theorist is the one who has the firmest grasp of the concrete subject-matter. So 
it should be in ethics. The man who has only " ideas about morality" (in the 
sense of phrases and formulas) is not an " ethical scientist," but a pedant. 
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Bosanquet's own language (p. 224), "the votary of science is 
accused of the very fault against which he struggles." It is the busi- 
ness of the moral philosopher to correct such judgments as these, 
and to furnish us with a wider standard of appreciation ; and few 
have done this more successfully than Mr. Bosanquet himself. He 
forgets, I think, to what a large extent it is his philosophy that 
enables him to do it. 

The only other defect that I wish to mention is so nearly a virtue 
that I feel some hesitation in noticing it at all. It may be merely 
what Charles Lamb calls an "imperfect sympathy" on my part. 
I may perhaps express what I mean by saying that Mr. Bosanquet's 
attitude strikes me as being rather too much that of a Greek, too 
little that of a Hebrew. In England this is certainly an error on 
the right side ; but still I think it is an error. Mr. Bosanquet, it 
seems to me, appreciates art better than religion, order better than 
reform, peace better than struggle. I venture to connect this with 
the doctrine to which I have already referred, that the universal is 
to be found in the individual. This is essentially the doctrine of 
the artist ; and, true though it is, it is not quite the whole truth. 
The universal does appear in the individual, the infinite in the 
finite ; but not completely in any one individual, in any one finite. 
To put it in theological language, "He who loves not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?" 
He who does not discover the universal in the individual will not 
discover it by looking out into a vague beyond. But, on the other 
hand, he who discovers the universal in the individual should dis- 
cover at the same time that the universal is not fully expressed 
in the individual. Hence the dialectic of history, the need of 
progress, the need of religion. This, I think, Mr. Bosanquet to 
some extent overlooks. But, of course, his book is only a collec- 
tion of short studies ; and it may be merely an accident that this 
side of things is less fully emphasized in it than the other. 

(5) In conclusion, I may congratulate the editor of the "Ethi- 
cal Library" (Mr. J. H. Muirhead) on the auspicious opening of 
this series. If it proceeds as it has begun, it ought to have the 
greatest value in popularizing philosophical ideas and applying 
them to practical problems, — in carrying on, in fact, what Mr. 
Bosanquet describes (p. 48) as the new Scholasticism of our time. 
Some may think that there is a certain danger that the multiplica- 
tion of such series, which is so characteristic a feature of the present, 
may lead us, as Mr. Bosanquet suggests (p. 58), to another Dark 
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Age — an age when science and art and religion will cease to exist 
for their own sake, and will appear only in popular manuals, in ethi- 
cal and religious congresses, and in tawdry exhibitions. I do not 
much fear this. But to prevent it, I would suggest that in such 
series as this it is desirable to make the connection pretty clear 
between the practical application of ideas and the ideas themselves, 
which can be mastered only by hard study. Reference to the great 
philosophic masterpieces should be kept well forward. It should 
be clearly understood that they are not to be in any way super- 
seded. Otherwise, there might, I confess, be a danger that philos- 
ophy may be killed by its expositors, as Universities may be killed 
by their "Extension." But I do not intend this as an oblique 
criticism on Mr. Bosanquet. He, as he says of the "great philoso- 
phers" (p. 181), "knows his way in both worlds safe enough." 
Whether he deals with philosophy or with practical problems, 
whatever he touches he adorns. But I tremble to think what might 
happen if some one else should seek to wield his wand without his 
magic. The ordinary clumsy person must think what he is doing ; 
he cannot afford to be unconscious of his principles. But perhaps 
I am falling into a Cassandra vein. I really only want to express 
the hope that the other volumes of this series may be as good as 
the first. It is, in one of Mr. Bosanquet's own phrases, " a beauti- 
ful book;" and I trust that all the readers of this Journal will 
study it carefully. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The ^Esthetic Element in Morality, and its Place in a Utili- 
tarian Theory of Morals. By Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph.D. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. Pp. 123. 

Dr. Sharp's skilfully but still somewhat obscurely written dis- 
sertation deals with a topic often neglected in modern, but above 
all neglected in the most recent ethics, so far as concerns any 
express recognition of its importance. It is true that one of Dr. 
Sharp's principal theses is that this neglect is in large part only 
apparent. In modern ethics, " Shaftesbury, Schiller, and Herbart 
will," says Dr. Sharp, "at once occur to every reader in this con- 
nection, but they are by no means the only representatives of this 
type of thought, for the phenomena which they perceived and were 
therefore able to point out and describe have served as the real 
foundation of a very large number of attempts to vindicate the 



